











‘REQUIRING, WITH VARIOUS TASTE, THINGS WIDELY DIFFERENT FROM EAC! OTHER.” 








The White Cottage. 
( Continued.) 


Julia, after indulging her emotions, and when 
the tide of sorrow had partly exhausted itself, she 
returned somewhat composed to the sitting room. 
‘Come, Julia,’ said her father, *I want you to walk 
out with me.’ She instantly arose, and throwing 
on her veil, was ready in a moment. ‘I don’t 
choose you to wear this thing,’ said he, ‘I hate 
veils, unless for ugly women.’ Julia smiled at the 
compliment, and threw it off, always happy when 
she could so easily obey. 

When they reached one of the public squares, 
Julia, perceiving her father much exhausted, beg- 
ged of him, if he intended to go farther, to rest 
awhile, if it were even on some of the steps of the 
houses. ‘I have taken a fancy to that one at the 
corner,” said he. ‘But this is nearer, sir,’ said Ju- 
lia, ‘rest here.’ ‘No; I like the other best!’ said 
he, and, exerting himself, pushed forward; and 
when they reached the house he pointed to, in- 
stead of sitting down 2s she expected, she was 
surprised to see him ascend the steps and rap 
loudly at the door. ‘Is this Mr. Midford’s?’ she 
asked him. But before she could receive an ans- 

NemBer 2]. 


wer the door was opened by Patrick. and severa} 
servants in new liveries were ranged in the hall. 
‘This is your mistress,’ said Mr. Davenport, sud 
denly assuming an air of dignity and authority: 
‘this is my daughter; and as you obey 
mands, so will you obtain my favor.’ 
So rapidly had every thing passed, that Julia 
still stood entranced in astonishment. *Ehis is my 
house,’ said Mr. Davenport. taking her hand, ‘ane 
it is yours, Julia; you will find every thing read) 
for your reception as my daughicr....Are you dis 
pleased with what you see?’ he continued, half an 
gry at finding her still silent. *] cannot be, ms 
dear sir,’ said Julia: ‘but what am [ to under- 
stand? how is this your home, and [ its mistress?’ 
‘Be satisfied that it is so,’ said he, *I do not like 
to be questioned about /ow it is.’ ‘Why, to tell 
you the truth, my dear lady, (said Patrick, une 
ble any longer to keep silent,) finding you such a 
sweet dutiful darter, we thought you ought to be 
rewarded; and as my good master only took you 
to that dirty place in Flect-street, to try how you 
would behave.” ‘Peace, idiot!’ said Mr. Daven 
port, ‘leave it to me to tell’? *Yes, sir. if you will 
tell,’ said Patrick, ‘1 know you will tell it a dale 
better than I can: but my dear young lady shou! 
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know, or perhaps she will think this is some trick.” 
Julia was eagerly listening to Vatrick s accounts: 
and perceiving her attention, he continued rapidly 


to speak, till Mr. Davenport ordered him out-of 


the room. 

Julia now observing that her father was becom- 
tne serious, an indication of his approaching ma- 
lady. proposed to lin that he should show her the 
‘med glad to be aroused from his 
apathy, and accompanied her into the several 
apartments, all of which she found superbly fur- 
nished. On returning to the parlor, he desired 
her to dress for dinner, as he expected two gen- 
tlemen; and when she entered the dining-room, 
she found Mr, Midtord, who welcomed her with 
*he ardor of a sincere friend. The hour of dinner 
passed, and the other guest was yet wanting. Mr. 
Davenport became uneasy, but refused sitting 
down to table till he appeared. An hour passed, a 
note arrived, and the dinner was ordered still fur- 
ther to be delayed. Julia wondered; but to her all 
was mystery. Max, Midford kept up an easy flow 
of conversation; and in the amusement his sub- 
ects afforded, she had alinost forgotten the pecu- 
liarity of her situation, and the weightier interests 
that pressed upon her heart, when the door was 
opened, and Mr. Edmund Herbert announced! 
Julia heard no more: she became unconscious that 
she was sustained by the arms and prest to the 
bosom ef him she loved. But when recolleetion 
veturned, she beheld him and him only. 

Her father and Mr. Midford had left the room. 
She briefly inquired by whose solicitation he came. 
‘By your father’s’ ‘Blessed be Heaven!’ cried 
Julia, falling on her knees, ‘and have Ca parent’s 
sanction?” Edmund had just raised her to his 
heart, When Mr. Davenport appeared to conduct 
them ta the dinner table. He seated himself at the 
top, Mr. Midford at the bottom, and Julia and 

cdimund on each side. 

When the servants had withdrawn, his first 
toast was his daughter's health; and turning to 
Edmund, ‘Sie is worthy the best man in Christ- 
cndom: L now believe you to be the best, and I 
give her to you. I have been unfortunate, thro 
lite unfortunate! and never could conciliate the 
true affections of any one. [ was deceived and de- 
luded—I1 became morose and cruel, unjust and 
unnatural—and I have been punished. I have 
tried her, (pointing to Julia) tried her indeed: I 
oppressed her, and she was patient; 1 have injured 
her, and she forgives me; and to all my commands 


even to a whim, she was always obedient! I am 
sensible of her worth, and would reward it. She 
shall be yours. Here is my hand—and here my 
Julis—and may the Almighty bless’,,,,..Eis voice 
faltered, and he sunk back in his chair. Patrick 
was summoned, who instantly removed him to his 
chamber. 

Julia and Mr. Midford.who had frequently seen 
him in these fits, were not greatly alarmed; but 
Edmund thought he observed in the livid paleness 
of his lips, the indisputable stroke of death; and 
to every inquiry, Patrick returned ‘no better.” At 
length Mr. Midford went to the room, and was 
instantly convinced that the apprehensions of Kd- 
mund were just. A ephysician was immediately 
sent for: but the pulse was already still, the limbs 
cold, and the features fixed. Mr. Midford convey- 
ed to Julia and Edmund the melancholy catastro- 
phe. Julia received the intelligence with a look of 
speechless horrer; and remained for some minutes 
immoveable in grief, and insensible even to the 
voice of Edmund. At length she faintly said, *Let 
me see him!’ and was moving to the door. Ed- 
mund attempted to detaia her. ‘He was my father, 
and I must see him,’ she said. Her eyes were still 
tearless, and her countenance fixed in grief. Ed- 
mund led her to the room. She stood for a time 
gazing on the corpse; then suddenly clasping her 
hands together, she threw herself on the body, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

This natural indulgence of grief relieved her 
heart, and she allowed Edmund to lead her from 
the apartment, and prevail upon her to take that 
repose which her spirits and frame so much re- 
quired, 

( To be concluded in our next.) 








Wachine Needle Work! 


A person at Vienna has lately invented a ma 
chine for needle work, by which every kind oi 
sewing may be executed with the neatest  preci- 
sion and utmost dispatch. The emperor of Aus- 
tria has granted him a patent. 

— 

It is very rarely that an author is hurt by his 
critics. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 
out; but it often dies in the socket. A very few 
names may be considered as perpetual lamps, 
that shine unconswned. 
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Zaida....A Romance. 
( Continued.) 


The prince tormented himself with this dread- 
ful idea during two hours, when a visitor, the ba- 
shaw Mustapha Cuproli, was announced to him, 

Mustapha Cuproli, bashaw of the island of 
Chio, was a cunning, ambitious, enterprising, 
and intrepid man, a great general. and from his 
mfancy a play-fellow of the prince. 

After the first salutations and compliments had 
passed, the prince with a mysterious air called 
him aside, opened the letter. and asked, with visi- 
ble disquietude, *Doest thou, perhaps. know this 
hand-writing.’ 

Cuproli, As well as my own. Tt is the hand- 
writing of the vizier. Soliman: I know it well, 
for he was the kiaja of my brother whilst he was 
vizier. 

Hach word was like a flash of lightning to the 
prince, who saw the most frightful abyss before 
him. After some minutes, during which Cuproli 
beheld him with suprise, he collected himself. *Fol- 
low me!” said the prince, opening the door of his 
cabinet. They entered. The prince took the ba- 
shaw’s hand, pressed it, looked at his face, and 
began as follows: 

*Who is this Soliman, whom my brother has 
raised so hastily to the dignity of grand vizier? 
He is but a slave of his desires, an insect that 
gains its nourishment from the dust, beat out of 
the bolsters of the throne—And what are his ac- 
tions? Is it enough to become vizier, to have van- 
quished a disorderly crowd of Poles? Is he the 
man who, with an all-powerful arm, can regain 
the lost glory of the Ottoman arms in Hungary? 
And thou, Mustapha, I forget that thou hast been 
my friend in our youthful days$ I see in thee the 
hero and the statesman only. Is this the reward 
for the services of thy ancestors and of thine own? 
Rise Mustapha, rise for justice and revenge! Let 
us, united, crush the viper which winds itself 
round my credulous brother, and whispers poison- 
ous advice into his open ears.” 

No great persuasion was requisite to dispose 
Cuproli to metiny. The alluring dignity of grand 
vizier Was 6ufficient to make him defy danger aud 
even death. fie swore to the prince fidelity and 
silence, promising to reflect upon the undertaking 
With bis brother-in-law Siavus-bashaw. He kept 


his word, Cuproli and Siavus agreed that if was 
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not adviseable to attack the vizier openly: their 
cunning digested a surer plan. It was by Solli- 
man’s recommendation that the sultan had called 
the bashaw Cuproli from his island, to serve in 
Hungary under the orders of the vizier. Siavus 
was the commander of the Turkish calvary. and 
both their authorities in the army, therefore, 
of great consequence, Tt was in their power to ren 
der the wisest plans of the vizier abortive. and 
. sultan 


they 


thus to undermine him in the esteem of thi 
Even if Muhamed’s attachment to Soliman 
said to themselves) should remain unalterable. the 
irritated populace will demand Soliman’s head, 
and the monarch must yeild, or tremble ior his 
own life. 

Whilst thus the prince, enraged by disappoint- 
ed love and panting for revenge, was preparing 
for the unsuspecting vizier abysses of hell, the 
loving Soliman was anxiously waiting, in vain, 
to receive from Zaida’s hand something to eas« 
his jealous mind, tle promised to bimscif in vain 
to place credit to the smallest and most mproba- 
ble excuse. No messenger appeared and his dis- 
quietude increased. The kislar-aga, at his request. 
sent for Vulima again; and then he was informed 
of Zaida’s illness, and of the loss of the letter o! 
“‘the Faithful to the Faithless.” The slave was cal! 
ed. He threw himself upon the floor and swore 
that he had delivered the letter to a person tha 
was sitting near Zaida’s door, pretending to b: 
Vulima—The latter easily guessed that no one 
else but Marama could be guilty of such deceit, 
and by Soliman’s request Marama was removed 
from Zaida’s neighborhood to a distant part ot 
the seraglio. 

On the same evening, 
the sultan. *Proceed at brnak of day to-morroy, 
to Belgrade!’ the emperor commanded: *the inf 
dels ave already in the field; hasten and save the 
honor of the musulmen!” 

With these words he dismissed him, and Sol: 
man hastened to the kislar-aga.to beg him for Za 
da’s parting kiss. The news of her illness, and the 
unexpected order to join the army, had banished 
from his restless heart the last trace of suspicion; 
for lover’s quarrels are often reconciled for nu 
other reason but want of time to continne them, 


the vizier was called to 


The aga was obliging enough to tead him in the 
disguise of a physician, a second time ints the se 
raglio. He saw Zaida: one of her looks justifies 
' him, and one o 


her, one of her looks punishes 
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her pardoned him. The terrible hour of parting 
approached, but too soon: Zaida swooned in his 
avms: with a heart of anguish he laid her upon 
the sopha, moistened by their tears, pressed the 
last bitter, sweet kiss upon her pale lips, and de- 
parted, 

Enrly the next morning he sat out for Belgrade, 
and the court a few days atter returned to Con- 


stantinople. (To be continued.) 
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Latest Paris Fashions. 
fhe form of the court gowns and cloaks does 
yt change, but their ornaments vary with the 
fashions. At present tor example, crape gowns 


ave trimmed at the bottom with three rouleaux of 


satin. and satin ones are finished at the bottom 
vith a bee hive trimming. Gowns are much worn 
of the same color as the ciuak, especially when 
they are embroidered with gold and silver. Be- 
sides the embroidery round the bottom, they are 
sometimes wrought in stripes. Cloaks of red, ce- 
culian blue,cherry, and straw color, are frequent- 
ty worn with a robe of white satin. The cloaks 
are trimmed with flowers or lace. Sleeves are uni- 
versally short and full, but sometimes we see a 
oulf between the bottom of the sleeve and the ruf- 
fle. Besides flowers, small flat feathers and down 
plumes ave used in dressing the hair. These 
plumes are worn to the number of ten, and form 
a half garland. Crowns of flowers are put on the 
forehead inclining a little to the left. Roses are 
very much worn, Young ladies give the prefer- 
ence to rose buds and white roses. ‘The best mil- 
liners, for instance, M. Hyppolite the younger, 
milliner to her royal highness the duchess de 
Berri, have reduced the height of the Chinese 
head-dresses at least half. The hair is separated 
in the middle of the forehead, and makes great 
curls in the corkscrew form on each side. ‘Turbans 
have taken the place of caps. Trimmings of hats, 
whether composed of lace or tule, are often put 
heneath the edge. Lilacs,white and red roses, are 
equally worn. The most fashionable flowers are 
daises and geraniums, 


Sjerfcajorfe 


All the crimes on earth do not destroy so many 
of the human race, as drunkenness! 


Sr. Josepn’s Orrpuin ASYLUM. 


The true friends of genuine benevolence and 
charity, will have a favorable opportunity of ex- 
ercising those exalted and Divine virtues, which 
are so congenial to the finest feelings of our nature, 
and so lovely in the sight of Heaven, To-.Vorrow 
Morning, at half-past 10 o'clock, at the Churches 
of St. Augustine and St. Mary, when a Charity 
Sermon will be preached at the former by the rev. 
Dr. Hurley, and another one at the latter by 
the rev. Dr. Carr, for the benevolent and pious 
purpose of aiding the funds of this interest- 
ing institution, While the admirers of eloquence 
will no doubt be highly gratified on the occasion, 
the genuine friends of humanity will have an op- 
portunity of displaying all those God-like feelings, 
which never fail to flow spontaneously from the 
tender and benevolent heart. 








| ** Mudder’s Littee Sweetee!”’ 








Within few weeks I have been a little amused 
in several families, observing the expressions mo- 
thers use when addressing their small children. 
It is strange that some parents, even those that 
are wealthy and aspiring to style, instead of en- 
deavoring to inculcate in the infant minds of their 
offspring, a correct manner of speech, will use an 
incoherent gabble—a transformation of language, 
that an Indian Philosopher could not interpret. 
The consequence is, their children being disposed 
to learn the first words they hear, imbibe a dis- 
graceful manner of articulation, which very often 
lasts thro life. Says a mother the other day to her 
child when crying, ‘what den is de mattee wid de 
poor little sing: come Iong blesh its little shou} 
and have shum tittee.’” (At another time.) ‘Wake 
up mudder littee babe ye sept so yong, dont cy 
mudder guot it,’ &c. It were well if parents would 
recollect the importance of making the first speech 
of their children, the language of correctness; this 
can only be effected by speaking distinctly, and 
causing the nurse to do likewise. 


>> --=—]> 


When one told Pelistarchus, that a notorious 
fault-finder had spoken well of him, he replied, 
“7 will lay my life that somebody told him I was 
dead, for he cannot speak well of any one lying.” 
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The Cottager’s Morning.” 


When the dew-drop reflects the first beam of the 
sun, 

With spangles the blossoms adorning; 

When the song-thrush his notes in the wood has 
begun, 

How happy the Cottager’s Morning! 


To diffuse o’er his cheek the rich tints of the rose, 
Health and Youth still combining together; 

He merrily sings as to labor he goes, . 

And his heart is as light as a feather. 


Each scene and each object that beams on his 
sight, 

But adds to his innocent pleasure; 

He looks on the Cot where he dwells with delight, 

It encircles his soul's dearest treasure. 


He marks the blue smoke which now curls to- 
wards Heaven, 

Where day’s early colors are dawning; 

He blesses that God who such comforts has given, 

To sweeten the Cottager’s Morning! 


“To Miss H...., a little, short lady.” 


When any thing abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it; 

But when there’s little of the kind, 
Don’t all the people crave it? 


The god of love’s a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought: 

Tuov too art little, fair as light, 
And every thing “in short.” 


O, happy girl! I think thee so, 
For mark the poet’s song: 

“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long!” 


ee he anil 
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‘Poor Fatherless Fanny.” 


Keen and cold is the blast loudly whistling around, 
As cold as the lips that once smiled upon me; 
And unyielding, alas! as this hard frozen ground, 
The arms once so ready my shelter to be. 

Both my parents are dead, and few friends I can 

boast, ‘ 

But few to console and to love me, if any: 

And my gains are so small, bare pittance at most, 
Repays the exertions of fatherless Fanny. 


Once indeed I with pleasure and patience could 
toil, 

But twas when my dear parents sat by 
prov’d; 

Then, my laces to sell, I went out with a smile, 

Because my fatigue fed the parents 1 loy’d: 

And at night when [ brought them my hardly 
earn’d gains, 

Tho small they might be, still my comforts were 
many; 

For my mother’s fond blessing rewarded my pains. 

And my father stood watching to welcome his 
Fanny. 


and ap- 


But now, that I work, by their presence uncheer’d. 

I feel tis a hardship indeed to be poor, 

While I shrink from fatigue, now no longer e1- 
dear’d, 

And sigh as I knock at the wealthy man’s door: 

Then, alas! when at night I return to my home, 

No longer I boast that my comforts are many; 

To a silent, deserted, dark dwelling I come, 

Where no one exclaims thou art welcome 
Fanny! 


my 


Tho hard is my lot, want and toil would impart 

No pang to my breast, if kind friends I could see; 

For the*wealth I require is that of the heart, 

The smiles of affection are riches to me. 

Then in pity, ye rich, when to you I apply, 

To purchase my goods, tho you should not buy 
any, 

With the accents of kindness, O, deign to deny, 

You'll comfort the heart of poor fatherless Fanny 


— 


“To Phillis.” 


Phillis, you little rosy rake, 

That heart of yours I long to rifle; 
Come, give it me, and do not make 
So much ado about a trifle. 
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. at re Wir anv Beauty.—M. Lalande dined one 
Anecdotes and Sei aps. day at the house of Recamier, the banker; he was 


—_—— 

Much indignation has been excited against a 
nan In the western states who sold his wife for 
325 dollars. Under favor, this is no bad specimen 
of the state of the market for that article in this 
last prices in England varied from 
sixpence to two guineas; they must be either scarce 
or of a better q al ty in the new world. 


country, as the 


A certain lady of unsuspected conjugal fidelity 

wards her husband, to whom she had born six 
children, gave the name of “Gratis” to a daugh- 
ter, with which she was favored a few years after 
his decease. A person remarking upon the incident, 
‘bserved, that however some might reflect upon 
ihe conduct of the widow, for his part he thought 
ner excusable—that in his idea, having subscrib- 
ed and faithtully accounted for six, she was un- 
doubtedly intitled to a seventh, gratis. 


A gentleman was lately inquiring for a young 
lady of his acquaintance. ‘She is dead,’ very 
gravely replied the person to whom he addressed 
his inquires. ‘Good God! I never heard of it— 
what was her disease?’ ‘Vanity,’ returned the other; 
‘she buried herself alive in the arms of an old fel- 
. »w of seventy, with a great fortune, in order to 

ave the satisfaction of a gilded tomb.’ 


One of the biographers of lord Nelson relates, 
that he sat to mr. Bowyer for his picture, while 
miss Andrews modelled his head in wax on the 
other side; upon which he observed, that he was 
not used to be faken in that manner, starboard and 
larboard at the same ume. 


John ‘Tatson, an Indian native of Lyme, in Con- 
ecticut, being found dead on a winter’s morning 
not far from a tavern where he had been drink- 
m6 freely of spirituous liquors the evening before, 
e Indians immediately assembled a jury of their 
own tribe, who after examining the corpse of the 
de icfunct, unanimously agreed, ‘that the gaid ‘Tat- 
’s death was occasioned by the freezing of a 
ree quantity of water in his body that had been 
ixcd with the rum he drank.’ 
Chere is a caricature of an Englishman, done, 
we understand, by a French artist, represent- 
- this son of John Bull as laughing vociferously, 
a the perusal of that mighty entertaining volume, 
yminated, ‘*Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
An honest Hibernian, whose “bank pocket had 
d payment,” was forced to the sad necessity 
nerambulating the streets for want of a few 
nce to pay his lodging, when accidently hear- 


‘= he 
a person talk of ine /ying in hospital, he ex- 


bait “Tha at! s the place tor me, whore is it? for 
se two nights.’ 


» been lying o out the 


St Pa , i's 


seated between the celebrated beauty madame Re- 
camier, and madame de Stael, equally distinguish- 
ed for her wit. Wishing to say somethiig pretty 
to the ladies, the astronomer exclaimed, ‘Hlow hap- 
py Iam to * thus placed between wit and beau- 
ty!’ ‘Yes M. Lalande,’ sarcastically replied ma 
dame ce Steal, ‘and without possessing eithea!’ 


Miss GaARNERIN exccuted her wrostatic ex 
pedition at Rouen, on tne 15th Aug. ‘The weatt 
er was brilliant. The i intrepid trave Mer rose about 

in the evening, in the midst of flourishes of 
trumpets and shouts of applause. ‘The breez: 
which was extremely gentle, bore her between east 
and south-east, but with a motion so impercepti 
ble, that she appeared to hover over the spectators. 
After an ascent of great elevation, mademoiselle 
Grarnerin abandoned her balloon, and that move- 
nent caused 4 sensation of terror, from the ve- 
locity with which the parachute appeared to de- 
scend, until it expanded itself. ‘The fair xronaut 
then executed a majestic descent near the plac 
from which she had risen, and there received the 
congratulations of the public. She was afterwards 
escorted to the play by several gentleman who at- 
tended the descent of the parachute. 


A painter being employed to represent the Che- 
rubim and Seraphim in a country church, made 
them with very melancholy faces, and being asked 
his reason for so doing by the rector of the parish, 
answered, ‘I have your own words for the pro- 
priety of it, have I not heard you say a thousand 
times that Cherubim and Seraphim, continually do 
‘cry?’ 


In a select company, some little time since, the 
topic of conversation chanced to be what univer 
sity each of the company ws educated at: one was 
at New-Haven, and the other at Cambridge. Fo: 
my part, says a young clergyman, I was educated 
at both universitics—New- Haven and Cambridge. 
‘That puts me in mind, says an old doctor in divi- 
nity, of a story I once heard of a calf that sucked 
two cows: And what was the consequence, pray, 
says the young clergyman? Why, the consequence 
was, replied the doctor in divinity, that he was a 
very great calf, 


Lord Falkland, the author of the play called 
the Marriage Night, was chose very young to sit 
0 pertiament; and when he was firet elected, some 
of the members opposed his admission, wu ging, 
that he had not sowed all his wild oaw;—‘inen,’ 
replied he, ‘it will be the best way to sow the re- 
mainder in the house, where there are so many 
geese to pick them up.’ 
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Elegant Ornament. 

Chimney ornaments are now as much in vogue 
as formerly; and few persons of fashion are with- 
out that tasteful appendage to an elegant drawing- 
room, denominated a ‘Pable Clock. The following 
is a description of a newly-invented article of the 
kind, perfectly unique, and at the same time the 
most magnificent ever before seen in this country. 
A beautiful Venus is reclining on a superb car, 
drawn by two swans, and guided by Cupid, who 
holds the reins, and appears in a flying position 
over the head of the goddess. Adonis, with his 
horn and dog, is following the car in « supplica- 
ting posture. On the base are two Cupids, in basso 
relievo: one is for@ ine arrows, and the other is 
setting them on a grindstone. 

—_-— 
“* Shopping.” 

Friend, in thy travels hast thou never seen, 

With mincing gait 

And haughty air, 

The vain coquette 

Trip to the fair, 

Under pretence some article to buy— 

But more to show her pretty body 

To every gaping noddy, 

And make each love-struck fopling sigh? 

Thou hast I ween. 

So have I seen the self conceited fop, 

Enter with haughty stride, my shop, 

And most obsequious au; 

lis noddle almost kiss’d the ground;— 

But soon his cane he ’gan to dandle, 

And rose as straight as tallow candle, 

Or his pomatum’d hair— 

And thus he spake, and wisely look’d around: 

“Thou’st many pretty things to sell, 

And I should like to buy; 

Wilt please their prices me to tell?” 

‘“They’re different,’ Ireply— 

‘Too much, by G—d,’ sir Fopling cried, 

Turn’d on his heel, and off he hied. 


——__ 

After one of those+ skirmishes in which the 
Americans had been successful, an English officer 
was left dangerously wounded on the field of bat- 
tle. Gen. Putnam, who had been bred a carpen- 
ter, threw off his regimentals, and constructed a 
cradle, in which the wounded officer was convey- 
ed with ease to the hospital. When Putnam heard 
of his recovery, and that it was owing to his hu- 
mane care, without which he must have bled to 
death, he exclaimed—“Vhen I glory more in hay- 
ing been bred a carpenter, than if L had been born 
4 prince.’ 


Sunday Reading. 





ZEAL. 


se — 


True Christian zeal will always be known by its 
distinguishing and inseparable properties. It will 
be warm indeed, not from temperament but prir 1- 
ciple: —it will be humble, or it will not be Chri 
tian zeal. it will restrain its impetuosity that it 
may the more effectually promote its object. It 
will be temperate, softening what is strong in the 
act by gentleness 1 in the manner. Ft will be tolerat- 
ing, willing to grant what it would itself desire. It 
will be forbearing, i in the hope that the offence it 
censures, may be an occasional failing, and not a 
habit of the mind. It will be candid, making « 
tender allowance for those imperfections which 
beings, fallible themselves, ought to expect from 
human infirmity. It wall be reasonable—employ- 
ing fair argument and affectionate remonstrance, 
instead of irritating by the adoption of violence, 
instead of mortifying by the assumption of supe- 
riority. 

He, who in private society allows himself in vi- 
olent anger and unhallowed bitterness, or acrimo- 
nions railing, in reprehending the faults of another, 
might, did his power keep pace with his inclina- 
tion, have recourse to other weapons. He would 
probably banish and burn, confiscate and imprison, 
and think then as he thinks now, that he is doing 
God service. 

If there be any quality which demands a clear- 
er sight, a tighter reign, a stricter watchfulness 
than another, zeal is that quality. "The heart were 
it is wanting has no elevation; where it is not 
guarded, no security. ‘The prudence with which 
it is exercised is the surest evidence of its i integri- 
ty; for if intemperate it not only raises enemies to 
ourselves but to God. it augments the natural en- 
mity tqureligion, instead of increasing her friends. 


4 BEAUTIFUL TURKISH EPITAPH 
ON AN INFANT. 


God alone is eternal! 
I was in this world but a rose-bud, 
ind yet I was blighted by Fate! 
But Ihave only left the gardens of this world, 
To enter into those of Paradise! 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM. 
PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 22, 1817. 








a7 Subscriptions, or Orders, for this paper, 
hankfully received (for the editor) at N° 157, South 
fleventh strect, fifth door below Locust street. 
TERMS. 
wo Dollars per volume: One Dollar to be paid at 
1¢ time of subscribing; and the other, three months 
frerwards. 
\ volume is complete each half-year, containing 
pwards of 200 pages, besides a handsome Title- 
Pace,and List of Subscribers’ Names. 


‘The Altar of Love. 

















Be mutual happiness their mutual aim, 
* Their hopes, their fears, their wishes, all the same!” 





Married, 

In this City, by the rev. Dr. Pilmore, My. Tho- 
mas A. James, to Miss Margaret Young. By the 
rev. Dr. Stanghton, Mr. George J. Fougeray, to 
Miss Barbara Young. By the right rev. bishop 
Aemp, Francis B, Stockton, esq. to Miss Frances 
Arabella Loney. By the rev. Mr. Kemper, Mr. 
Mordecai H. Vanhorn to Miss Hannah Phillips. 

In Washington City, Dennis M. Lyles, esq. to 
Eliza W. Seaton; Francis LowndeS,esq. to Angel- 
letta Braghill. 

Jt Baltimore, Nicholas F. Horton to Lavinia 
Cady; Thomas Lately to Mary Hiber. 





Dwelling-House ‘To Let. 

A small, but very convenient Dwelling-House, 
built of stone, containing 3 rooms, situate on 
Besnu-Hirt,—Rent 50 dollars a-year. 

Also, a large stone JCH-HOUSE, for a mo- 
devate rent, or on shares for the season, 

t“nquire on the premises, near the Bah Hill 
Pavern. 

An Apprentice wanted 
To the Printing Business. 

Apply at the Publication Office of the “Ladies’ 
Museum,” N° 157, south Eleventh street, five 
joors below Locust, not far from Spruce. 

Printing, 
WITH NEW TYPE, 
&vecuted on the lowest terms, by Henry C. Lewis. 
Apply at the above Office. 
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PROPOSAL 
For Publishing a small volume of Original Poems, 
for the benefit of ‘the Author, entitled 
THE 
LYRE OF LOVE 
AND 
HARP OF SORRO\,, 


OR, 
Lpric and Clegiac 
POEMS, ODES, LAYS, SONNETS, AND- 
SONGS. 
BY HENRY C. LbIV Is. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Perhaps all that can be said of these little po 
cms, is, that, if they never arrest the judgment 
of rigid criticism, they may sometimes please the 
imagination of the fair daughters of feeling. 

But to prevent deception or imposition, the pub- 
lisher begs leave to observe, that a sufficient num- 
ber of these poetical effusions have already appear- 
ed in different public prints, to enable the public 
to form their own opinion as to the merits of the 
whole volume now offered to their patronage. In 
the ‘Ladies’ Museum,” the poetical pieces over 
the various signatures of “Henry, Edward, Alpha, 
Madona, Albert, Selim, Ellen, Orson, Albertus, 
Edwin, U. Clara, Augustus,” &c. were all written 
by the above Mr. Lewis, and will form about one- 
third of the work. From these, the people of Phi- 
ladelphia can readily determine whether *TheLyre 
of Love and Harp of Sorrow’ will be worthy of 
their patronage. ‘The Philadelphia “Repertory,” 
the ‘National Intelligencer,” the “Courier,” and 
others, some years ago, also gave publicity to his 
muse, which several respectable editors, in other 
parts, thought proper to republish in their papers. 

TERMS. 

It shall be handsomely printed on fine paper; be 
comprised in a small pocket volume; neatly bound; 
and delivered to subscribers;—price 75 cents, pay- 
able when delivered. fF? Orvers thankfully re- 
ceived at N° 157, south Eleventh street, between 
Locust and Spruce streets. 


Ladies’ Miniature Almanac. 
NOVEM.) Swen rises | Sun sets 
23 Sunday. 13! after 7,13’ before 5 
24 Mon. 13’ after 7113’ before : 


Moon full. 
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25 Tues. !14’ after 7:14’ before 5 Rises 
26 Wednes.!15’ after ‘13/ before 5 li 
97 Thurs. [167 after 7,16’ before 5 eae 
28 Friday. |16’ after 7|16" before 5 | midnight. 
29 Satur. 1177 after 777 before 5 | 





